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KIRKWALL. 


Tue little town of Kirkwall is the a of Main- 
land, or Pomona, as it is indifferently called, the 
principal island of the Orkney group. The parish 
of which it is the head is denominated St. Ola, from 
Olaus, or Olave, the first Christian king of Norway, of 
which country the whole group was for a considerable 
time a dependence. The town is situated in 58° 50/ 
N. lat. and 3° 23’ W. long., and consists principally of 
one street, nearly a mile in length, in most places nar- 
row and dirty; but a new street, running nearly paral- 
lel with it, called King Street, has been erected within 
the last thirty years, of a somewhat better description 
and in a more modern style. Around the Cathedral the 
street is more spacious. The older houses are built 
with sandstone flag, which splits easily into flat square 
pieces, and require neither dressing nor mortar; what 
mortar is used is composed — clay, lime being 
only introduced into that employed for the outer wails. 
They are generally of a Danish character, with their 
end-gables towards the street. The town was created 
a royal burgh by charter from James III. of Scotland, 
and is govtined a provost, four bailies, dean of 
guild, treasurer, and councillors. It is also the seat of 
the sheriff court, justice of peace court, presbytery, 
and synod, and returns a to parliament in 
conjunction with Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, Tain, and 
Cromarty. It has a town-house, supported on pil- 
lars, forming a piazza in front, The first story of 
the building is the prison; the second contains an 
pent myn with a large room adjacent, used as 
the justice court; the upper story was occupied as a 
freemasons’ lodge. There is also a grammar-school 
of very ancient foundation, being mentioned in the 
fifteenth century as an existing establishment. The 
original endowment has been entirely lost, but 
has been replaced by some modern ones. About 
twenty years since John Balfour, formerly member 
for the county, settled the interest of 500/. on the 
school, for which the master is to educate eight chil- 
dren, nominated by the donor or his representatives, 
and from eighty te a hundred children now attend the 
school, most d ten pay a moderate fee. The pa- 
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tronage was formerly in the kirk-session, which ap- 
pointed the schoolmaster and upheld the school-house, 
which stood a little west of the town-hall. It is now in 
the town-council, who have erected a new and con- 
venient house in lieu of the other, which had fallen 
inte ruins. The population of the parish increased 
from 2621 in 1801 to 3721 in 183], but in 1841 had 
decreased to 3574, principally, it is supposed, in con- 
sequence of the falling-off of the Racks aan of kelp, 
which had seam, prevnney pursued with great advan- 
tage; but the ery has greatly extended since that 
manufacture was abandoned. The principal manufac- 
ture now is the plaiting of straw for hats and bonnets, 
the material of which is either Tuscan straw imported 
from Leghorn or rye-straw raised in Orkney ; and this 
gives employment toa great part of the female popu- 
lation. The harbour js safe and commodious, and ~ 
been much improved within the last thirty years, pre- 
vious to which it had “no quay, not even a little pier 
at which a boat may land. Passengers must leap into 
the sea, or be carried ashore on men’s shoulders.”"* It 
has now both a quay and a pier, the latter being one 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and a steamer plies 
weekly between this port and Leith, 

But though now an inconsiderable town, it »as for- 
merly of far greater importance as the residence 
of the powerful Earls of Orkney, who occupy a dis- 
tinguis place in the turbulent history of the early 
reigns of the Kings of Scotland, and retains some im- 
posing memorials of its former dignity in the build- 
ings which, though dilapidated, still exist. The most 
important, as well as the most perfect, is the Cathedral, 
of which we have given a view. It was founded b 
Earl Ronald in 1138, and dedicated to St. Magnus. It 
is in about the centre of the main street, built in the 
mixed Gothic and Saxon style, and consists of a nave 
and side aisles, with choir and transepts. The total 
length outside the walls is two hundred and twenty-six 
feet, the breadth fifty-six feet; the transepts are thirty 

* ‘Tour some of the Islands of Orkney and Shet- 
land,’ &c., by Patrick Neill, secretary to the Natural History 
Society of Edinburgh, 1805. The papers first appeared in the 
‘Scots Magazine.’ 
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feet long by thirty-three in breadth. The roof of the 
choir and part of the nave is finely arched, the height 
of the roof being seventy-one feet. It is supported by 
fourteen pillars on each side, each measuring fifteen 
feet in circumference, except those supporting the 
spire, which are twenty-four feet ; but the proportions 
of the building have n injured by the addition to 
its length, three pillars having been added to the east 
end by Bishop Stewart, and three at the west end by 
Bishop Reid, the last being inferior in elegance, and 
never completely finished. The side-aisles behind the 
pillars are finished with groined arches. The original 
steeple was destroyed by lightning, but the present 
one rises to a height of one hundred and thirty-three 
feet, from a small balcony around which there is a 
magnificent prospect of the adjacent seas and island. 
The whole is lighted by one hundred and three win- 
dows, of which the east is the finest, twelve feet broad, 
and, including the rose at the top, thirty-six feet high. 
At the west end is a smaller and inferior window, on 
the same model; and in the south transept is another 
rose window, comparatively modern. At the east end 
of the Cathedral 1s a white marble grave-stone, to the 
memory of Haco, King of Norway, who died in the 
— of the bishop when on a visit, in 1263. Sir 

alter Scott, in his novel of ‘The Pirate,’ has laid 
many of the transactions in Kirkwall, and thus describes 
the appearance of the old Cathedral :—“ The lofty and 
vaulted roof rises upon ranges of Saxon pillars of 
massive size, four of which, still larger than the rest, 
once supported the lofty spire, which, long since de- 
stroyed by accident, has been rebuilt upon a dispro- 
portioned and truncated plan. The light is admitted 
at the eastern end through a lofty, well-proportioned, 
and richly-ornamented Gothic window ; and the pave- 
ment is covered with inscriptions, in different lan- 
guages, distinguishing the graves of noble Orcadians, 
who have at different times been deposited in the 
sacred precincts.” The choir is now used as the 
parish church, and contains sittings for upwards of 
eight hundred people, but is said to be inconvenient, 
and might easily be made to hold more ; a visitor how- 
ever speaks of the impressiveness of the psalmody as 
chanted berteath its echoing roof. A new chapel 
has also been recently built a short distance from the 
Cathedral, and it is in contemplation to divide the 
parish. The Cathedral, considering its antiquity, is in 
wonderfully good preservation; and a Mr. Meason, a 
native of the county, about thirty years since, left the 
interest of 9002. for its continual support. 

The bishop’s palace, which is close, y the Cathedral, 
is of great antiquity, but is now entirely in ruins, with 
the exception of the tower at the north end, which was 
built by Bishop Reid, and his effigy still appears in the 
niche fronting the street, but much defaced. On the 
west side of the street is an old gateway leading to the 
bishop’s palace, having over it the arms of Bishops 
Stewart, Maxwell, and Reid. It was in this palace 
that King Haco died; and James V. slept here when 
he visited Orkney in 1540. The manse adjoins the 
palace, and is old. 

The earl’s palace fronts the bishop’s, and was built 
by Patrick, Earl of Orkney, in 1660. This is also de- 
cayed, but not in so ruinous a state as the bishop's. 
The walls are of grey stone, but the corners, which 
are raised in the form of turrets or bastions, are of free- 
stone. The whole forms three sides of an oblong, and is 
two stories high. The ground-floor is divided into nu- 
merous vaults or cells, dimly lighted by small narrow 
openings, and om originally meant for storehouses, 
more resemble, and were probably occasionally used 
as, prisons. A well still exists near the stairs leading 
to the spacious and magnificent hall, which is sixty 
feet long by twenty broad, lighted by four spacious 
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windows in the Gothic style, with balconies in front. 
It has two fireplaces, one at the side and one at the 
end, of which the arch is so contrived, by the stones 
locking into each other, that the lower edge is perfectly 
horizontal. It is adorned with the initials of the builder, 
P. E. O., Patrick, Earl of Orkney. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his ‘Pirate,’ gives the following sketch of its ap- 
pearance :—‘‘ The Earl's Palace forms three sides of 
an oblong square, and has, even in its ruins, an air of 
elegant yet massive structure, uniting, as was usual in 
the residence of feudal] princes, the character of a 
palace and‘a castle. A great banqueting-hall, commu- 
nicating with several large rounds or projecting turret 
rooms, and having at either end [a trifling mistake] an 
immense chimney, testifies the ancient northern hospi- 
tality of the Earls of Orkney, and communicates, al- 
most in the modern fashion, with a gallery or with- 
drawing room, and having, like the hall, its projecting 
turrets. The lordly hall itself is lighted by a fine 
Gothic window of shafted stone at one end, and is en- 
tered by a spacious and elegant staircase, consisting of 
three flights of stone steps. The exterior ornaments 
and proportions of the ancient building are also very 
handsome.” He adds, that being totally unprotected, 
it is fast crumbling to decay, and has suffered much 
even recently. 

On the west side of the main street, fronting the 
Cathedral, or a little to the eastward of it, are the shat- 
tered remains of the King’s Castle, which appears to 
have been once a — cf some strength. A little to 
the north of the s 
Oliver Cromwell's fort. 

Mr. Barry, the historian of the Orkney Islands, says, 
in 1805, “ At Quanterness, about two or three miles 
north-west of the town, a large subterraneous building 
was some time ago discovered. It is vulgarly called 
a Pecht’s house ; but it differs materially in structure 
from the other ruinous buildings in Orkney which have 
got the name of Pechts’ houses. It has more the ap- 
pearance of having been intended for a cemetery. The 
entrance is long and narrow, and leads into a lobby (if 
it may so be called), which is about fifteen feet long 
by five broad. On each side of this lobby are two 
small chambers; and there is also a smail chamber at 
each end of it. In one of these last a complete human 
skeleton was lately found. We saw some of the bones: 
they are of small size, apparently belonging to a boy or 
awoman. The building appears to have been con- 
structed before the properties of the arch were under- 
stood in Orkney, for the roof is formed merely by a 
gradual approximation of the stones from the opposite 
walls.” 


CHEAP AND RAPID COMMUNICATION. 
(From the new edition of ‘ Capital and Labour,’ in ‘ Knight’s Weekly 
Volume.’) 

Two hundred years ago—even one hundred years ago 
—in some places fifty years ago—the roads of England 
were wholly unfit for general traffic and the convey- 
ance of heavy goods, Pack-horses mostly carried on 
the communication in the manufacturing districts. 
The roads were as unfit for moving commodities of 
bulk, such as coal, wool, and corn, as the sandy roads 
of Poland are at the present day. Bad roads in Poland 
double the original price of wheat by the cost of con- 
veyance a very few miles. Bad corn-laws in England 
prevent the natural course of commercial exchange, 
which would very soon mend the Polish roads from 
the corn-field to the sea-port. The great principle of 
exchange between one part of this island and another 
part, which has ceased to be an affair of restrictions 
and jealousies, has covered this island with good roads, 
with canals, and finally with railways. The railway 
and the steam-carriage have carried the principle of 
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diminishing tne price of conveyance, and therefore of 
commodities, by machinery, to an extent which makes 
al] other iliustrations almost unnecessary. A road with 
a Waggon moving on it is a mechanical combination ; a 
canal, with its locks and towing-paths, aad boats gliding 
along almost without effort, is a high mechanical com- 
bination ; arailway, with its locomotive engine, and car- 
riage after carriage dragged along at the rate of thirty 
miies an hour, is the highest of such mechanical com- 
binations. The force applied upon a Jevel turnpike-road 
which is required to move 1800 lbs., if applied to drag a 
canal boat will move 55,500 Ibs., both at the rate of 24 
miles per hour. But we want economy in time as well 
as economy in the application of motive power. It has 
been attempted to apply speed tocanal travelling. Up 
to 4 miles an hour the canal can convey an equal 
weight more economically than a railroad: but after a 
certain velocity is exceeded, that is 134 miles an hour, 
the horse on the turnpike road can drag as much as 
the cana] team. ‘Then comes in the great advantage 
of the railroad. The same force that is required to 
draw 1900 Ibs. upon a canal, at a rate above 134 miles 
an hour, will draw 14,400 Ibs. upon a rai]way, at the 
rate of 134 miles an hour. Who can doubt that the 
cost of consumption is diminished by machinery, when 
the producers and consumers are thus brought together, 
not only at the least cost of transit, but at the least ex- 
penditure of time? 

If we add to the road, the canal, and the railway, 
the steam-boat traffic of our own coasts, we cannot 
hesitate to believe that the whole territory of Great 
Britain and Ireland is more compact, more closely 
united, more accessible, than was a single county two 
centuries ago. It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that it would now be impossible for a traveller in 
England to set himself down in any situation where 
the post from London would not reach him in eighteen 
hours. When the first edition of ‘The Results of 
Machinery’ was published in 183], we said that the 
post from London would reach any part of England 
in three days; and that “fifty years before, such a 
quickness of communication would have been con- 
sidered beyond the compass of human means.” In 
fourteen years we have so diminished the practical 
amount of distance between one part of Great Britain 
and another, that the post from Lendon to Aberdeen 
is only thirty-six hours. In a few years it will be even 
less. Railways are producing these wonderful changes ; 
and in connexion with railways and improved roads 
and steam-ships, the mental labourers have been at 
work with improved organization to make the con- 
dition of all other Jabourers more advantageous. 

Roads, canals, steam-shipg, railways, are each and 
all machines for diminishing the cost of transport, 
whether of commodities or of human beings. They 
create labour, they lower and equalize prices. About 
twenty years ago a new road was made, at the expense 
of government, through a barren country, which pre- 
sented an impassable barrier to communication between 
Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. We will take one ex- 
ample of the instantaneous benefit of this road-making, 
as described by a witness before Parliament :—‘ A 
hatter, at Castle-island, had a small field through 
which the new road passed: this part next the town 
was not opened until 1826. In making arrangements 
with him for his damages, he said that he ought to 
make me (the engineer) a present of all the land he 
had, for that the second year I was at the roads he sold 
more hats to the people of the mountains alone, than 
he did for seven years before to the high and low lands 
together.” 

The hatter of Castle-island got comfort and pros- 
perity by the roads, because the man who had to sell 
and the man who had to buy were brought closer to 
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each other by means of the roads. When there were 
no reads, the hatter kept his goods upon the shelf, and 
the labourer in the mountains went without a hat. 
When the labourer and the hatter were brought toge- 
ther by the roads, the hatter soon sold off his stock, 
and the manufacturer of hats went to work to pro- 
duce him a new stock; while the labourer, who found 
the advantage of having a hat, also went to work to 
earn more money, that he might pay for another when 
he should require it. It became a fashion to wear 
hats, and of course a fashion to work hard, and to save 
ime, to be able to pay for them. Thus the road cre- 
ated industry on both sides, on the side of the producer 
of hats and that of the consumer. 

What the new Irish road did for the hatter of Castle- 
island, the railroads of England and Scotland have 
done, and are doing, for our millions of producers and 
consumers. But it may be held by some that railways, 
as far as passenger communication goes, are inventions 
for the benefit of the rich and the pleasure-seekirg. 
Parliament thought otherwise when it enacted, in 
1844, that upon every railway there should be a train 
once a day provided for third-class passengers, in car- 
riages with seats, and protected from the weather, 
which should take up and set down passengers at every 
station, and the fare not to exceed one penny per mile. 
If all railway proprietors had understood their own 
interests, none would have waited for a legislative en- 
actment to carry third-class passengers at a penny a 
mile. But befdre this act of parliament was passed, 
the penny-a-mile passengers formed an important class 
of travellers. From the Ist of July, 1842, to the 30th 
of June, 1843, sixty-six railways then in operation in 
the United Kingdom received from passengers and 
for the conveyance of goods the enormous sum of four 
million five hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. 
Of this sum three million one hundred and ten thou- 
sand pounds was received from passengers, amounting 
to more than twenty-three million persons. Of these, 
six million five hundred thousand were third-class pas- 
sengers, who paid four hundred and eleven thousand 
pounds, being upon an average fifteen pence for each. 

t is evident that the third-class passengers were short 
distances, some less than fifteen miles, some more. 
Can any one doubt that the free interchange of labour is 
promoted in an unexampled degree by such railway 
communication ? 

When William Hutton, in the middle of the last 
century, started from Nottingham (where he earned a 
scanty living as a bookbinder) and walked to London 
and back for the purpose of buying tools, he was nine 
days from home, six of which were spent in going and 
returning. He travelled on foot, dreading robbers, 
and still more dreading the cost of food and lodging 
at public-houses. His whole expenses during this 
toilsome expedition were only ten shillings and eight 
pence ; but he contented himself with the barest ne- 
cessities, keeping the money for his tools sewed up in 
his shirt-collar. If William Hutton had lived in these 
days, he would, upon sheer principles of economy, 
have gone to London and back by the Nottinghain 
train in two days, at a cost of twenty shillings for ‘his 
transit. The twenty shillings would have been sacri- 
ficed for his conveyance, but he would have had a 
week’s labour free to go to work with his new tools; 
he need not have sewed his money in his shirt-collar 
for fear of thieves; and his shoes would not have been 
worn out and his feet blistered in his toilsome march 
of two hundred and fifty miles. 

And there are some men who say that this wonderful 
communication, the greatest triumph of me ern skill, 
is nota blessing;—for the machinery has put some- 
body out of employ. Baron Humboldt, a traveller in 
South America, tells us, that upon a toed ans made 
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over a part or the great chain of mountains called the 
Andes, the government was petitioned against the 
road. by a body of men who for centuries had gained 
a living by carrying travellers in baskets strapped 
upon their backs over the fearful rocks, which only 
these guides could cross. Which was the better course 
—to make the road, and create the thousand employ- 
ments helonging to freedom of intercourse, for these 
yey carriers of travellers, and for all other men; or 
to leave the mountains without a road, that the poor 
guides might gain a premium for risking their lives 
in an unnecessary peril ? 








THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XV. 
Tue Harvest Moon. 


Ar this season, when the moon rises very near the 
cae of sunset od several oye nights, we may 
with propriety select some of the passages of our poets 
which ce ebrate the beauties of our glorious satellite. 

And first, we will select the famous description of 
the “ refulgent lamp of night” which Pope has adapted 
from Homer :— 


“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid ‘ 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 


This is a magnificent passage ; but the noble simplicity 
of Homer is better rendered in Chapman's version : 


“ As when about the silver moon, when ait is free from wind, 
And stars shine clear; to whose sweet beams, high prospects, 


and the brows 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for shows ; 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasur'd firmament bursts to disclose her light, 


And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd's 


The spirit of ancient song was never more beauti- 





fully seized upon than in Jonson's exquisite hymn to 
Cynthia : 
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“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep : 


a one entreats thy light, 
dess, excellently bright. 
Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heav’n to clear, when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pear! apart, 
And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright.” 
Jonson. 


Sianey’s Sonnet is full of conceits, as the Sonnet 
poetry of his day was generally ; but the opening lines 
are most harmonious : 


*« With how sad steps, O moon, thou elimb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
What! may it be, that e’en in heav’nly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 
Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover's case ; 
I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, ev'n of fellowship, O moon, tell me, 
Is constant love deem'd there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth ? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ° 
IDNEY. 


Keats, who of all our recent poets was the most 
imbued with a conception of the poetical beauties of 
the Greek mythology, has a passage full of antique 
grace : 


“ By the feud 

*Twixt Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 
Eterne Apollo! that thy Sister fair 
Is of all these the gentlier-mightiest. 
When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 
She unobserved steals unto her throne, 
And there she sits most meek and most alone; 
As if she had not pomp subservient ; 
As if thine eye, high Poet! was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart ; 
As if the minist’ring stars kept not apart, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 
O Moon! the oldest shadows ’mongst oldest trees, 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in : 
O Moon! old hs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowshi 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields divine. 
Inuumerahle mountains rise, and rise 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf, 
ag = glimpses of thee; thou art a y~d 

o the ient oyster, where it s' 
Within its pearly b house ;—The tnighty ‘dk deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thi myriad sea 
O Moon! far ing Ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus her forehead’s cumbrous oe * 

EATs. 


Coleridge sees in the shifting aspects of the Moon 
emblems of human griefs and joys: 
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* Mild Splendour of the various-vested Night! 
Mother of wildly-working visions! hail ! 
I watch thy gliding, while with watery light 
Thy weak eye glimmers through a fleecy veil , 
And when thou lovest thy pale orb to shroud 
Behind the gathered blackness lost on high ; 
And when thou dartest from the wind-rent cloud 
Thy placid lightning o’er the awakened sky. 
Ah, such is Hope! as changeful and as fair! 
Now dimly peering on the wistful sight, 
Now hid behind the dragon-wing’d Despair : 
But soon emerging in her radiant might 
She o'er the sorrow-clouded breast of Care 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight.” 

CoLERIDGE. 





With the glories of the Moon are associated the 
“company of stars.” Leyden’s ode to the Evening 
Star is full of tenderness : 


“ How sweet thy modest light to view, 
Fair star! to love and lovers dear ; 
While trembling on the falling dew, 
Like beauty shining through the tear ; 
Or hanging o’er that mirror-stream 
To mark each image trembling there, 
Thou seem’st to smile with softer gleam 
To see thy lovely face so fair. 
Though blazing o'er the arch of night, 
The moon thy timid beams outshine, 
As far as thine each starry night— 
Her rays can never vie with thine. 
Thine are the soft enchanting hours, 
When tvilizht lingers on the plain, 
And whispers to the closing flow’rs 
That soon the sun will rise again. 
Thine is the breeze that murmuring, bland 
As music, wafts the lover’s sigh, 
And bids the yielding heart expand 
In love's delicious exstacy. 
Fair star! though I be doom’d to prove 
That rapture’s tears are mix’d with pain ; 
Ah! still I feel ’tis sweet to love— 
But sweeter to be lov'd again.” 
LEYDEN. 


But there is something higher in the contemplation 
of the starry heavens than thoughts “to love and lovers 
dear.” Shakspere has seized upon the grandest idea 
with which we can survey the firmament—an idea 
— two other great poets have in some degree 
echoed : 


“Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the aie orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
SHakspeEre. 


“In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony,’ 
That sit upor: the nine infolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughter of Necessity, 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 
And the low world in measur'd motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.” 

Mirton. 


soft Wag y he pn ilder spell 
Hear our soft suit, an my mi ; 
So may the gates of Paradise, unbart’d . 
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Cease thy swift toils! Since haply 
thou art one 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle, lovelier than 
the rainbow, 

Girdle this round earth in a dizzy 
motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard ; 

Fitliest unheard ! For-oh, ye numberless 

And rapid travellers! what ear unstunn’d, 

What sense unmadden’d, might bear up against 

The rushing of your congregated wings ?” 

CoLeriDGE, 









FISHERIES. 
(From the ‘ Political Dictionary.’) 


In 1833 a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the distress which 
was at that time said to affect the several fisheries in 
the British Channel. One cause of this distress, it 
was alleged, was the interference of the fishermen of 
France; but by a convention with France, concluded 
in 1839, limits are now established for the fishermen 
of the two countries. Another cause of the unpros- 
perous state of the fishermen was stated in the report 
of the committee to be “the great and increasing 
scarcity of all fish which breed in the Channel, com- 
pared with what was the ordinary supply fifteen to 
twenty years ago.” 

We do not at present hear of the distress amongst 
the fishermen on our coasts. The facilities of commu- 
nication with Las sory inland districts have greatly 
extended the market for fish, and in parts of the coun- 
try in which fish had scarcely been at all an article of 
food. In London, where the facilities for obtaining a 
supply of fish are nearly perfect, there is one dealer in 
fish to four butchers, and fish is hawked about the 
streets to a great extent; but in Warwickshire the 
proportion of dealers in fish to butchers is as one 
to twenty-seven, and in Staffordshire one to forty- 
four. In the borough of Wolverhampton there was 
only one fish-dealer m 1831, but there were forty-six 
butchers. 

It is evident that when the large masses of population 
in the midland and northern manufacturing districts 
acquire a habit of consuming fish as an agreeable 
variety to their ordinary supply of food, a great impetus 
will be given to the fisheries on all our coasts. The 
rapid means of transport afforded by railways enable 
the inhabitants of Birmingham and London to con- 
sume cod and other fish caught in the Atlantic by the 
fishermen of Galway and Donegal. This improvement 
in the means of communicating with the best markets 
isa great boon. The fishermen who supply the Lon- 
don market, instead of returning to Gravesend or other 
ports of the Thames and Medway, for instance, put 
their cargoes already packed in hampers on board the 
steam-boats which pass along the whole eastern coast 
as far north as Aberdeen; or they sometimes make for 
Hull or some other port in the neighbourhood of the 
fishing-ground, and there land their cargoes, which 
are conveyed to London in the course of a few hours 
or to other great inland markets in a stil] shorter time. 
Fast-sailing cutters are sometimes employed to take 
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rovisions to the boats on the fishing-ground, which 

ring back the fish taken by each. In consequence of 
these arrangements the fishermen are sometimes kept 
at sea for several months together. 

It is amusing at this time to read the various pro- 
jects or “ways to consume more fish” which were 
entertained at the commencement of the Jast century. 
The difficulty on account of the cost of conveyance, 
and the limited distance to which fresh fish could be 
sent from the coast, induced some persons to propose 
that fish sent to inland towns should be “ marinated,” 
or pickled according to a peculiar method. In the 
sixteenth century, and before those improvements in 
agriculture were made by which fresh meat may be 
obtainéd all the year round, there were great fish-fairs 
in different parts of the country, at which persons 
bought a stock of salted fish sufficient to last during 
the winter and the subsequent season of Lent. The 
herring-fair at Yarmouth was regulated by a statute 
in the fourteenth century. In 1533 the fairs of Stour- 
bridge, St. Ives, and Ely were “ the most notable fairs 
within this realm for provision of fish” (24 Hen. VIII. 
c. 4). In 1537 the town of Lynn in Norfolk obtained 
letters-patent for establishing a fish-fair; but in 1541 
the right of holding the fair was abolished by statute 
(33 Hen. VIII. c. 34), because the inhabitants at- 
tempted to engross the business of other fairs. The 
supply of the fairs and markets with cheap fish was 
considered an important matter in those days. In 
154] an act was d which prohibited the English 
fishermen from buying fish of foreigners at sea, be- 
cause if they did not do so “the same Picards and 
Flemings would bring the same fish over themselves 
and sell it tothe king’s subjects much better cheap, 
and for less money” (33 Hen. VIII. c. 2). 





GERMAN PROVERBS. 


Proverss, which have been called “ the wisdom of 
ages,” may with equal propriety be called their charac- 
teristic, As far as they represent the “ wisdom,” they 
are to a great degree held in common by nearly all the 
world; and it is curious to observe the striking simi- 
liarity which prevails in the great bulk ,of proverbs 
which are common to our own country, to all Europe, 
to Asia, and even to the remoter parts of the world, of 
which the collections have been given to us. In Num- 
ber 87 we have given selections from the Arabic pro- 
verbs, which is interesting as a specimen of the “ wis- 
dom,” and it is remarkable how many are in substance 
similar to those which have an English expression. 
Some, however, are characteristic of people subject to 
an arbitrary power, to which we have no correspond- 
ing ones, though they may be found among nations 
possessing less free institutions than ourselves. The 
Arabic— 

“When you are an anvil, have patience; when you 
are a hammer, strike straight,” 
is found identically in the German— 

“ Art thou the anvil ? be patient: art thou the ham- 
mer? strike fast.” 

For the Arabic proverbs— 

“The mother of the murdered sleeps; but the mo- 
ther of the murderer does not sleep :” 

“ He builds a minaret, and destroys a city—” 
we know of no equivalents; though as regards the 
second, considering the early practice in Europe of 
founding churches or religious foundations in grati- 
tude or commemoration of success in war, if there is 
none such the omission is remarkable. In the pro- 
verbs of Germany, however, to which our present 
attention will be chiefly directed, they have several 


proverbs indicative of the deep feeling of the miseries | faith 
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of war, miseries which that country has too often ex- 
perienced - 

“ An unjust peace is better than a just war.” 

_ “When there is war the devil enlarges his dwell- 
ing.” 

“ In war right is silent.” 

“ War destroys what peace bestows.” 

Though they have some of a bolder character : 

“‘ Better open war than a disguised (simulated) 
peace a 
and one that in an indisputable truth conveys a strong 
notion of war being all but the greatest evil : 

“* Better war than a broken neck.” 

The Germans have many proverbs pointing strongly 
to a state of insecurity, in which Jaw aud justice are 
subordinate to higher powers: 

“ Where might has right, there has right no might.” 

“A handful of might is better than a sackful of 
right.” 

“The more laws the more sins.” 

‘The more laws the less justice.” 


“ Necessity, persons, and times, the law 
Can open wide or narrow draw.” 


“ Favour is better than right.” 

“A drachm of favour will effect more than‘a pound 
of justice.” 

There are many others, in addition to such as are 
more in common with some of ours, as to the effect of 
gold, and the chicanery attributed to legal matters, 
such as— 

“The best lawyer, the worst neighbour.” 

The traces of feudal dependance are very clearly 
shown in the following : 

“* By a great lord’s fire one can warm, but also burn 
oneself.” 

‘“* Where lords scuffle, peasants lose their hair.” 

“The peasant rues the lord’s sins.” 

‘* Great lords have long hands.” 

*“* When subjects bark, princes prick up their ears.” 

‘* What burdens the subject does the lord no harm.” 

“When we speak to great lords we must use silken 
words.” 

“ Great lords are bad debtors.” 

“ Many shepherds, evil guarded.” 

“If the pitcher falls upon the stone, it is broken; 
but if the stone falls upon the pitcher, it is still the 
pitcher that is broken.” 

The next shows, we fear, even a more bitter feel- 
ing, though it has rarely or never gone further than 
words: 

“Severe lords do not govern long ;” 
and this a lighter humour : 

“When the lords (or gentlemen) leave the council- 
room, they are most prudent,” and “a new diet (as- 
sembly) taxes toa certainty.” 

They also say— 

“ Peasants are not to be ruined though you cut off 
hands and feet ;” and— 

“If you would ruin the peasants, you must set one 
against the other ;” 
but it is also acknowledged that 

“‘ No razor cuts so close as the peasant who becomes 
a nobleman ;” and, “ Spiteful dogs mind the cudgel.” 

Officials or placeholders are also not spared. 

“The places are God’s; the holders, the devil’s.” 

“No place is so insignificant that the holder may 
not deserve hanging.” 

“ Place without pay makes thieves.” 

“ Who gets a place remains not as he was; lungs and 
liver turn upside down.” 

In the Protestant parts of Germany, particularly in 
Saxony, the eroverts against the Roman Catholic 
are numerous. We give only one or tivo of the 
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most remarkable, as evincing the tone of feeling 
prevalent : 
_ “A monk is nowhere better than in the cloister.” 

** Monks, mice, rats, and girls seldom separate with- 
out mischief.” 

‘“* Church-land has eagle’s claws,” 

And of their own priests they say, 

** Luther's shoes will not fit every village preacher.” 

In the different territorial divisions of Germany, 
they have sageend of reproach against their neigh- 
bouring fellow-countrymen. In Saxony the Poles are 
in particularly bad odour : 

“A Polish bridge, a Bohemian monk, a Swabian 
nun (this is a hit at Luther’s wife), Italian devotion, 
and a German fast are worth—a bean.” 

‘¢ Poland is the peasant’s hell, the Jew’s paradise, the 
citizen’s purgatory, the nobleman’s heaven, and the 
foreigner’s gold-mine.” 

‘- A Pole would rather steal a horse on Sunday than 
eat milk or butter on Friday.” 

We add a few that are not to be classed, though they 
still show a nationality : 

“ Rather bow twice too often than once too seldom.” 

‘* Hat in the hand goes through all the Jand.” 

‘¢ Quick to the hat, slow to the purse.” 

These remind us of the Scottish proverb given by 
Chalmers, that seemed to smack of Sir Archy Mac 
Sycophant: ‘‘ Put your hand twice to your cap for 
once to your pouch.” 

And another Scotch proverb is identical with a 
German one: ‘“‘ Wha cheats me ance, the shame fa’ 
him; wha cheats me twice, the shame fa’ me.” The 
German version is, ‘‘Who cheats me once, does me 
wrong; who cheats me twice, serves me right.” 

We proceed with a selection of general German 

roverbs, of which the first is curious for its gross self- 
ishness, though we have an English one somewhat 
approaching it—* I will have my share if it makes me 
sick.” 

‘* Better burst, than leave a drop for the landlord.” 

** Too much humility is pride.” 

“We hang little thieves, and take off our hats to 
great ones.” 

j “Tf all criminals wore grey, that cloth would be 
ear.” 

‘Self-praise stinks, friend’s praise halts, but a 
stranger's praise sounds well.” 

“Tf thou wilt not Jearn to write with the pen, then 
write with the dung-fork.” 

‘“* He who finds what is not lost, may chance to die 
before he is sick.” 

“ Better a patch than a hole.” 

“A guest is like a fish, he remains no Jong time 
fresh.” 

“The first day a guest, the second a burden, the 
third a nuisance.” (This is little favourable to ideas 
of German hospitality.) 

“The miser becomes poor by amassing; the bene- 
volent rich by giving.” 

“« God's mill goes slowly, but it grinds fine.” 

‘* Grey hairs are churchyard flowers.” 

‘“‘ He that would become a hook must bend himself 
betimes.” ; 

“He that a clean house loves, will Jet in neither 
students nor doves.” 

‘He who was coined as a farthing will never bea 
shilling.” 

“Cheating is to the shopkeeper both field and 
plough.” 

‘* Art thou on shore ? Go not on the sea.” 

“ Better poor on land than rich at sea.” 
mark an inJand or unmaritime people.) 

“We ‘catch hares with dogs, fools with words, and 
women with gold.” 


(These 
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“The mantle is his whom it covers, the world is his 
who enjoys it.” 

** No one binds his horse to faith or opinions.” 

“Under nut-trees and noblemen nothing good 
grows.” 

‘With one’s own whip and another’s horse is good 
going.” 

‘“‘ A rich man is a rogue—or a rogue’s heir.” 

“One sword keeps another in its sheath.” 

“The doves that keep under the roof are safe from 
the hawk.” 

‘The slanderer has the devil on his tongue, and he 
who listens has the devil in his ear.” 

“ What a man lends betters him nothing.” And 
with this selfish though shrewd maxim we conclude 
our selection of German proverbs. 





SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AND LETTER- 
WRITING. 


(From the ‘ Guide to Service—The Clerk.’) 


In reference still to the cultivation of habitual self- 
control, the resources of domestic and social life are 
by no means to be undervalued. “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” was declared by God himself: mar- 
riage, the social state which was then about to be or- 
dained, is not usually prudent, or even permissible, to 
the minor, and often not expedient till a man is ap- 
eee 8 thirty; but most youths have the means of 

reaking the solitude of their private hours, even if 
they are so unfortunate as to Jose the asylum of the pa- 
rental roof. We invariably find that where man lives 
too much by himself, he degenerates into a mere ani- 
mal: he is by nature gregarious; he needs the colli- 
sion no less than the counsel of companions; without 
the one his mind becomes bewildered, and often de- 
sponding—without the other, his manners become 
rude, selfish, and coarse. It is sad and disheartening 
after the exhaustion of the day, to return tothe chilling 
silence of chambers, without meeting a look of sym- 
pathy with fatigue, or hearing the tone of welcome to 
the fire-side. The spirits flag; the natural cheerful- 
ness of adolescence is sabiteet ; and a philosophy, not 
attainable in youth, could alone sustain its buoyancy, 
and preserve temper unimpaired. Society, therefore, 
is a desirable as well as legitimate resource ; but then 
it should be the society of the intelligent—not of the 
idie ; and the three or four hours devoted to it should 
neither be absorbed in frivolous gossip, nor spent in 
trifling and perhaps dangerous amusement. It is not 
always competent to a young man to choose his com- 
panions, but their number must be very limited indeed, 
if he cannot find some two or three among them to 
whom books, science, or the fine arts do not afford 
greater interest than theatres and cards. Music is 
now cultivated even among the lower orders: practi- 
cal philosophy has many devotees in classes where 
science was unknown twenty years ago. Reading, 
though still more expensive than it ought to be, is ac- 
cessible to every circle, even in a provincial town. A 
youth must be very unhappily situated, who cannot 
find the cheering companionship of one or other of 
these or similar pursuits. Letter-writing is a resource 
of social character, and instructive and improving, as 
well as fascinating, when kept within the bounds of 
moderation: there is something peculiarly attractive 
in the charms of a well-regulated correspondence ; the 
interchange of opinion, of feeling, of counsel, with a 
distant friend, on the manifold topics of domestic inter- 
est ; the frank discussion of difficulties with one who wiil 
advise with tenderness ; the avowal of hopes and wishes 
where every thought meets with a sympathising re- 
sponse, and every desire is shared with congenial taste, 
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implies an intercourse the purest and the most rational 
in which it is permitted to human infirmity to indulge. 
When this intercourse assumes a higher tone, and em- 
braces the literary, the political, the scientific, or the 
maligne uestions of the day, in reference not to their 
public relations, but to their private bearing on the 
welfare or the duty of the individual, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in any occupation of man, intellectual 
improvement and pleasurable ee are blended 
together in more harmonious adjustment. Yet episto- 
lary correspondence has its dangers as well as its fasci- 
nations ; and more especially if carried on with friends 
of the other sex. Inasmuch as, from its nature, it im- 
plies privacy, the u of society do not, unless in 
peculiar cases, allow of such an intercourse except be- 
tween relatives or parties betrothed to each other; 
indeed, the very fact of an intimate eorrespondence by 
letter between unmarried people, is held to imply an 
engagement between them, and often leads to it where 
it does not —_ exist. It is, therefore, so rarely 
permitted, that it is scarcely necessary to remonstrate 
agpinas the abuse of it ; but there is a risk incident to 
epistolary correspondence, whatever may be the sex 
of the writers, unless managed with discretion; in 
advising upon habitual self-control, the subject is too 
oe to be passed over. 
ost people, the young especially, and still more 
those who are frank and generous in their dispositions, 
are wont to express themselves unreservedly and 
strongly on paper. The heart is let loose; the pen sets 
down whatever comes uppermost, with an abandonment 
that the presence of third parties, or the decorum of 
social etiquette, would necessarily restrain. It is ex- 
pected, and reasonably so, that in writing for mutual 
gratification or improvement, confidence should be 
unlimited; the assent to correspond is of itself a 
sacred pledge of secrecy, no less than an invitation to 
unbounded openness. Friendly correspondence with- 
out sincerity is an incongruity in terms—it would 
resemble a train without the locomotive power, when 
it ought rather to be the mirror which reflects the 
bosom without a veil; and with the young and the 
honest it usually is so; for to betray the confidence of 
a letter is justly esteemed the lowest of moral degrada- 
tion ; a seal is more impassable than a bolted door: 
and such being the acknowledged principle, every man 
who engages in a correspondence merely of friendship, 
is wont to write carelessly and enthusiastically on the 
impulse of the moment, towing that by the conven- 
tional rules of society he is safe from all reproach but 
his correspondent’s. 

Some there are, undoubtedly, who mean little or 
nothing by the warm ebullition of written feeling. 
They are mere epistolary hypocrites; their language 
gives the lie to their letters, and when challenged with 
coldness or inconsistency, they in turn express astonish- 
ment how they could have been so grossly misunder- 
stood! The test, in most cases, is an application for 
money, patronage, or aid, induced perhaps by the 
warmest professions of attachment. The tone is 
instantly subdued—coldness takes the place of affection, 
and mutual disgust is the sure result. Where the cor- 
respondent is a female, the Ithurie] touch is different, 
but equally decisive in eliciting truth, Women are 
more versed in letter-writing than men; far more so 
where it assumes a tone of sentiment or domestic 
interest. They write with the tenderness of love, and 
will often subscribe themselves in the terms of devoted 
fondness, sacred to the ion ; but let a premature 
reciprocity of feeling be exhibited at the next interview, 
in the assurance that expressions so emphatic cannot 


be unmeaning, the unfortunate friend of their Platonic 
moments is pecren rebuked for daring presumption, 
y frowned into icy propriety ! 


and unceremonious 
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Matters are not often pushed to this absurd ex- 
tremity, and even if they were it would not be of much 
consequence ; for if the first detection of insincerity in 
a friend, or affectation in a woman, is always a painful 
moment, yet the lesson is one often remembered 
through life, and well worth purchasing with a transient 
pang; it is less on this account than for the irritation 
which it often occasions, that letter-writing is one of 
the social pleasures to be indulged in with caution: 
when we do not stand upon a choice of words, or 
measure nicely the force of language, we forget that 
the expressions we use may be read in a very different 
sense from that which is intended: or even where the 
interpretation is just, the letter may arrive at an 
unlucky moment, and be received and perhaps answered 
in a less friendly tone than is agreeable. It may be 
written in gaiety, and be opened under the racking 
throb of a tooth-ache ; or it may disclose the melan- 
choly detail of wounded feelings and disappointed 
prospects to a friend immersed in preparations for a 
pleasurable journey, or returning exhausted from the 
labours of the office. If it catches him in such a mood, 
the perusal of it is disagreeable; the answering it is 
an unseasonable task; reply is deferred as a duty, 
instead of hailed as a recreation; and if deferred too 
long, till the first feeling of sympathising pity has 
evaporated, he is apt to answer with a coolness of advice 
that kindles resentment and excuses pique ; then follow 
explanations and vindications, crimination and recri- 
mination, rejoinder and retort; permanent ill-humour 
is generated by the process, and during the six weeks 
that are occupied in reading and writing as many 
quires of paper about nothing, the mind is kept in 
constant fret, and incapacitated by irritation for ordi- 
nary duty. 

abitual but frivolous correspondence, having no re- 
ference to the business of life, is rarely carried on with- 
outaquarrel, unless between the most intimate relatives 
who know each other too well to misunderstand hastily, 
or take offence without cause; or unless the difference 
of sex softens the differences of opinion, and invests 
the interchange of thought with a sisterly or conjugal 
tenderness of spirit. 

There are exceptions, certainly, and frequent exce 
tions, but they are almost confined to letters of the 
namby-pamby character, such as tet | boarding- 
school miss writes to “her dear friend Augusta,” 
while still in her teens; narrating “ where ice 
been and where I am going, and who I saw and 
what he said to me, and [| said to him, and all] 
about it,” with an occasional episode of “a charm- 
ing party and a lovely drive,” and here and there 
an aspiring hint about Sir Thomas this, aad Lady 
that, and a critique on a song, or “ an article” on Hertz 
or Litolf! and similarly exquisite effusions now and 
then pass very harmlessly for years together between 
chums of the nobler sex ; substituting only the merits of 
a gun, or the points of a horse, or the ribaldry of the 
saloons, for the more innocent topics of female dis- 
quisition. It is at once felt that trash like this is only 
useful to soil paper for the convenience of the house- 
maid, and cannot for a moment be ranked under the 
head of epistolary correspondence, either for its amuse- 
ment, its utility, or its danger. 

Subject to these remarks, letter-writing is a social 
resource admirably calculated to secure a cheerful 
uniformity of spirits; and, when chiefly restricted 
to matters of literary or domestic interest, of taste, 
or of feeling, it is as improving to an intelligent 
mind as it is fascinating to all. It may therefore be 
fairly ranked among the occasional recreations of the 
young clerk, when released from the daily trammels of 
the counting-house. 














